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boundaries of his wide dominions. They present two series of his
edicts, the more important of which is known as the Fourteen Rock
Edicts of Asoka. The most notable of the inscribed rocks of this
monarch is that at Girnar, because it contains, beside the edicts of
Asoka, a record of the Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman, dated A.D. 150,
and another of the Gupta king Skandagupta, dated A.D. 454 and 457,
both relating to an irrigation tank excavated and enlarged in the
rime of Asoka's grandfather Chandragupta and recording the repairs
to the breach in the dam twice caused by excessive rains. Of the
pillar inscriptions of Asoka the most important are those which are
incised with the well-known Seven Pillar Edicts of the monarch.

As regards the cave inscriptions, the earliest are those in the
Barabar Nagarjuni Hills in the Gaya district in Bihar, recording the
dedication of the same to the monks of the Ajivaka sect by Asoka
and his grandson Dasaratha. The next in point of age is the
Hathigumpha cave near Cuttack in Orissa, which contains an
inscription giving a succinct account of the career of king Kharavela
of Kalinga from his birth to the thirteenth year of his reign in such
a manner as to show that we have here a summary of the initial
portion of a chapter from some dynastic chronicle, compiled
apparently from the day-books of his reign. From caves at Nasik,
Junnar and Karli we have obtained a number of valuable records of
the Mahakshatrapa or Great Satrap Nahapana Kshaharata and his
son-in-law Ushavadata and of Gautamiputra Satakarni and his son
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, which throw a flood of light on the politi-
cal, social and religious history of western India in the first and
second centuries A.D.

Of the remaining substances on which inscriptions are found
engraved, mention may be made of crystal, earthenware, and, above
all, clay, which is "sometimes left to harden naturally, sometimes
apparently hardened by some artificial means, and sometimes baked